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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


July,  1993  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objection  is  received  by  September  1,  1993,  his 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2418-MT  Chris  Shappell,  P.  O.  Box  24462,  Federal  Way,  WA  98083-1462 

(Japanese,  Chinese,  Indian  States,  Modern  Africa) 


Life  Memberships:  Life  Memberships  are  available  to  members  of  three  years’ 
standing  upon  application  to  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  payment  of  the  $200.00 
fee.  Conditional  Life  Membership  is  available  upon  payment  of  $60.00  down  and 
four  quarterly  payments  of  $35.00. 


DONATIONS  REPORT 

Name  Donation  Preference  of  Use 

KRANEVELD,  Peter  7 coins  (NVS)  NI  Reference  Collection 

NVS  = No  Value  Stated  by  Donor 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


If  it  had  not  been  for  NI  member  John  L.  Pieratt’s  insatiable  interest  in  Vietnam,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  report  for  the  month  of  July.  His  latest  research  has  extended 
into  Bearer  Shares-Bonds,  for  Tonkin,  Annam,  Cochin  China,  and  Indo-China,  and 
is  donated  with  the  same  request  that  he  has  always  made;  that  they  be  offered  to 
members  to  build  on. 

The  Library  would  again  like  to  remind  members  that  we  are  always  interested  in 
obtaining  your  excess  books.  If  you  have  any  that  you  would  like  to  get  rid  of, 
please  keep  us  in  mind.  What  may  be  old  to  you  can  always  be  new  to  someone  else. 
Further,  while  we  do  try  and  keep  track  of  new  issues,  it  is  always  possibly  that  they 
can  escape  our  notice.  If  you  have  purchased  something  that  you  think  might  make 
a good  reference,  please  let  us  know  about  it. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 

James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 

Filler  item  identified  as  a "Billy  and  Charlie " 

I was  intrigued  to  see  the  extract  from  Notes  and  Queries  on  page  97  of  the  April 
1993  edition  of  NI  Bulletin.  The  antique-looking  medal  must  have  been  a Billy  and 
Charlie,  one  of  the  extensive  series  of  fake  antiquities  produced,  in  East  London,  by 
William  Smith  and  Charles  Eaton  between  1857  and  1870.  I enclose  a photocopy  of 
an  example  that  seems  to  match  the  description  exactly. 


I am  trying  to  list  the  different  types  and  have  looked  at  some  of  the  major  museum 
collections  in  England.  I have  recorded  more  than  seventy  different  "medals/pilgrim 
badges"  plus  many  other  more  three  dimensional  types.  If  any  member  of 
Numismatics  International  has  a Billie  and  Charlie  I would  very  much  like  to  have 
details.  Brass  examples  photocopy  easily,  the  lead  ones  are  more  difficult  to  get  a 
decent  image.  In  that  case  a description  will  suffice.  I have  them  recorded  in  "date" 
order  as  many  have  a spurious  date  that  can  range  between  1000  and  1530. 

Philip  Mernick 
42  Campbell  Rd 
London  E3  4DT 
England 

P.S.  The  item  illustrated  on  page  249  of  the  December  1992  edition  was  in  all 
probability  a brass  jetton  struck  in  Tournai  and  depicting  a dolphin,  the  object  in  its 
mouth  is  quite  characteristic. 
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" Roman  Coin  Reverses"  article  generates  response  from  Stephen  Huston 


I rarely  feel  the  urge  to  write  a letter  to  the  editor,  but  I must  protest  the  publication 
of  an  article  in  which  the  author  challenges  "conclusions"  of  a study  which  he  admits 
he  has  not  bothered  to  read.  I refer  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Forrest,  "On  the 
Significance  of  Roman  Coin  Reverses"  (May,  1993,  pp.105-112),  specifically  his 
closing  paragraphs  on  Christian  symbols  in  which  he  refers  to  a study  on 
Constantine’s  Dafne  coinage  which  I co-authored  with  R.  S.  Speck  last  year.  He 
quotes  from  a sentence  from  a review  in  your  publication,  admits  it  would  be 
premature  to  argue  with  the  study  based  on  a single  sentence  in  the  review,  and  then 
he  goes  on  to  do  exactly  that! 


This  gives  readers  the  impression  that  he  actually  is  challenging  our  conclusions 
when,  in  fact,  he  fails  to  address  anything  we  had  to  say  about  the  coinage. 
Unfortunately  he  demonstrates  no  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  available  regarding  this  coin  type  for  nearly  a decade.  Our  study  refers  to 
the  excellent  and  compelling  reasoning  of  McGregor  (SAN  Journal  XV  No3,Fall 
1984)  which  demolishes  the  old  and  completely  unsubstantiated  identification  of  this 
type  with  a fort,  then  goes  on  to  examine  the  evidence  regarding  this  type  in  the 
context  of  contemporary  social  history  and  its  geographic  significance.  We  are  not 
offering  a new  interpretation.  McGregor  did  an  admirable  job,  and  we  have  simply 
added  some  icing  to  his  cake  with  additional  notes  from  our  studies  over  the  years 
about  the  rarity  and  chronology  of  the  varieties  and  details  of  the  events  surrounding 
the  coinage  of  this  singular  type. 


Nothing  in  our  study  relies  on  the  significance  of  a palm  branch — the  only  thing  Mr. 
Forrest  discussed. 


I was  much  amused  by  his  comments  on  the  "undeniable  Christian  significance"  of 
"unambiguously  Christian  symbols"  found  on  coins,  listing  foremost  the  Chi-Rho 
monogram.  The  Chi-Rho  monogram  first  appears  on  the  bronze  coinage  of  Ptolemy 
III,  struck  circa  246  B.C.  Unambiguously  Christian?  I am  not  arguing  with  his 
conclusion  in  the  case  of  Constantinian  coins;  I would  argue  with  his  presumption  in 
assuming  it.  A vast  amount  of  detail  supports  this  interpretation,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  unambiguous  from  the  coinage  (or  should  be  call  Ptolemy  a prematurely-Christian 
king?), 


The  interpretation  of  coinage  types  is  complex,  requiring  study  of  the  social  history 
of  the  time  and  place  of  minting.  It  cannot  be  assumed  the  reasoning  behind 
interpretations  is  simplistic  just  because  some  designs  have  obvious  or  specific 
significance  to  us.  We  are  not  trained  to  think  as  the  ancients  thought. 
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In  the  future,  if  an  author  boldly  states  he  has  not  read  something  which  he  is 
challenging,  use  your  position  as  editor  to  make  the  author  finish  his  homework 
before  you  publish  it.  In  this  same  article,  the  author  cites  another  review  of  a book 
which  he  has  not  seen,  and  we  can  but  wonder  whether  he  guessed  correctly  in  that 
case.  I enjoyed  the  article  for  the  question  it  raised  regarding  how  we  know  what  we 
know.  Of  course,  one  could  leam  a lot  by  reading. 

Stephen  M.  Huston 
San  Francisco,  California 

SWEDISH  PLATEMONEY  OVERSEAS 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  #1 786 

Around  1770  Swedish  copper  started  to  infiltrate  in  the  markets  of  South  and 
Southeast  Asia,  which  for  nearly  a century  had  been  dominated  by  the  Dutch  who 
imported  that  metal  from  Japan. 

Among  the  copper  that  was  exported  from. Sweden,  some  was  in  the  form  of 
platemoney.  These  heavy  copper  coins  were  extremely  awkward  to  use,  but  they  did 
have  the  full  value  in  copper  of  the  silver  coins  which  they  were  purported  to 
represent  Hence  they  could  be  sold  as  scrap  copper  without  any  monetary  loss.  In 
fact,  the  mint  in  Avesta  continued  to  mint  platemoney  until  1809,  probably  with  the 
old  dies,  because  the  standardized  pieces  were  widely  recognized,  and  needed  not  to 
be  weighed  like  raw  copper.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Swedish  platemoney  turns  up 
in  some  unexpected  places  in  the  world.  Some  thirty  of  them  were  found  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  in  England.  In  1783  the  Danish  ship  Nicobar  ran  on  the  reefs 
near  Cape  Agulhas  in  South  Africa,  and  sank  with  the  loss  of  most  of  its  crew.  Its 
load  consisted  in  part  of  these  copper  pieces,  which  laid  undisturbed  for  two  centuries, 
until  recovered  recently.  Now  many  of  them  have  found  their  way  into  collections. 
Less  happy  was  the  fate  of  about  half  of  some  sixty  pieces  found  in  1984  during 
dredging  operations  near  Madras,  India,  for  they  were  melted  for  scrap.  Most  of  the 
rest  were  sold  in  Holland  and  little  is  known  of  their  archeological  context. 


********************************************************************* 

THE  THISTLE  CROWN 

The  Thistle  Crown  is  an  English  gold  coin  that  received  its  name  from  the  crowned 
thistle  on  one  side.  It  was  struck  only  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  pursuant  to  a 
proclamation  of  October  20,  1604.  The  original  value  was  four  shillings,  but  this  was 
raised  one  tenth,  or  to  four  shillings  and  four  and  three  quarter  pence,  in  1611.  The 
union  of  the  kingdoms  is  referred  to  in  the  legend,  "TUCATUR  UNITA  DEUS", 
"May  God  protect  the  united  (kingdoms)".  This  coin  was  discontinued  in  1612,  as 
the  addition  to  its  value  made  it  extremely  inconvenient  for  use. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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COIN  MYSTERIES 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  Nl  # 2382 

The  following  item  appeared  under  the  heading  "How  did  it  get  there?"  in  the  English 
publication  The  Strand  Magazine  in  April,  1901  (Vol.  21,  p.477) 

"Mr.  R.  C.  Hardman,  of  Meadhurst,  Uppingham,  has  been  the  fortunate 
finder  of  a coin  dated  1397  embedded  in  a lump  of  coal,  which  formed 
part  and  parcel  of  a ton  of  that  useful  commodity  bought  at  current 
prices." 

A photograph  was  published  with  this  short  write  up,  but  unfortunately  it  shows  no 
more  than  a circular  object  embedded  in  the  lump  of  coal  (Fig.  1).  No  details  are 
visible  on  the  coin  at  all,  so  it  is  a great  pity  that  we  are  not  given  more  information 
in  the  write  up  itself.  So  what  are  we  to  make  of  it? 


Fig.  1 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  that  a coin  a few  hundred  years  old  could  have  got 
inside  a lump  of  coal  necessarily  several  million  years  old.  It  must  have  been 
somehow  embedded  in  the  surface  of  a lump.  But  even  if  a coin  collecting  coal 
miner  had  accidentally  dropped  one  of  his  specimens  into  a sack  of  coal  (Note  1)  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  would  get  embedded  so  neatly  into  the  surface  of  one  of  the 
lumps.  No,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  coin  really  was  found  as  described,  then 
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somebody  must  have  put  it  there  deliberately,  by  way  of  a hoax.  But  there  is  another 
possibility. 

It  has  to  be  said  that  this  story  did  appear  in  a column  entitled  "Curiosities",  to  which 
members  of  the  public  were  invited  to  send  their  contributions,  being  paid  for 
anything  published.  And  send  them  in  they  did.  On  the  same  page  that  this  item 
appeared  was  a photograph  of  an  egg  inside  which  had  been  found  another  egg.  A 
second  photo  showed  a leather  couch  turned  upside  down  then  embedded  in  the 
ceiling  of  a room  by  a gas  explosion.  In  such  a context,  a hoax  is  not  unlikely  - a 
photographic  hoax,  that  is.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  actual  coal  and  coin  were 
ever  sent  to  the  magazine,  for  example,  and  the  coin  is  suspiciously  circular  for  a 14th 
century  production.  (Incidentally,  we  cannot  debunk  this  coin  on  the  basis  of  it  being 
"dated  1397".  Whilst  European  coins  bearing  modern  numeral  dates  are  unknown 
before  the  late  fifteenth  century  A.D.,  coins  bearing  old  Roman  numeral  dates  are 
known  from  the  late  fourteenth  century.  Burton  Hobson’s  Coin  Identifier  (p.21) 
illustrates  a dated  groschen  of  1375  (MCCCLXXY),  for  example.) 

I have  seen  this  oddity  reported  twice  (Note  2),  but  neither  book  pursued  the  story 
any  further  back  than  the  original  Strand  Magazine  article  quoted  above.  This  is 
hardly  surprising,  I suppose,  as  so  long  after  the  event  it  is  doubtful  if  further  details 
can  be  obtained.  I did  try  writing  to  the  Museum  at  Peterborough,  the  nearest  large 
town  to  Uppingham,  to  see  if  they  had  inherited  this  "find"  or  knew  of  any  reference 
to  it  in  a local  history  journal,  but  Martin  Howe,  the  curator,  could  find  neither  coin 
nor  any  reference  to  it.  This  proves  nothing,  of  course,  but  was  a long  shot  worth  a 
try! 

But  strange  to  say,  the  Strand  Magazine  piece  is  not  the  only  account  I have  come 
across  of  coins  being  found  in  coal.  A Hyatt  Verrill,  in  his  book  Secret  Treasure, 
published  in  1931,  reported  another  case: 

"But  whimsical  ’Lady  Luck’  loves  to  play  pranks,  and  many  a treasure 
trove  has  been  found  in  the  most  unexpected  manner  and  in  the 
strangest  and  most  unlikely  of  spots. 

One  would  never  dream  of  coal-miners  finding  treasure,  yet  men 
digging  the  black  mineral  from  an  outcrop  at  Allerstang  Fell  in 
Westmoreland  dug  up  over  one  hundred  ancient  Roman  coins  dating 
from  AD  37  to  260  and  bearing  the  busts  of  Caligula,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Vespasian,  Dornitian,  Trajan,  Volusianus  and  Hadrian." 

(P-112) 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  here  to  say  than  the  coins  were  embedded  in  the  coal  in 
any  way,  and  since  the  word  "outcrop"  implies  surface  mining,  we  can  suppose  that 
this  was  a hoard  hidden  in  some  crevice  and  uncovered  in  the  mining  operations. 

Verrill  also  related  the  curious  story  of  a boy  who  was  working  as  a game  beater  for 
a shooting  party  in  Chute  Forest  near  Stonehenge,  a year  or  two  before  he  published 
his  book: 
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"Idly  picking  up  a roundish  mass  of  flint  he  threw  it  at  a nearby 
boulder.  As  it  struck  it  flew  into  a dozen  pieces  like  a bursting  shell, 
and  like  shrapnel,  out  showered  a charge  of  gold  and  silver  coins! 

Never  was  a small  boy  more  amazed,  and  we  may  well  imagine  that 
he  spent  days  thereafter  smashing  rounded  flints  upon  boulders  in  the 
hopes  of  repeating  his  astonishing  performance.  No  doubt  the  coins 
had  been  placed  in  a cavity  of  the  rock  and  in  course  of  time  the 
opening  had  become  filled  in  with  crystalline  formation.  There  had 
been  ample  time  for  this  to  happen  for  the  sixty-five  coins  within  the 
flint  were  more  than  two  thousand  years  old  and  had  been  minted  in 
the  Channel  Islands  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great!"  (p.  1 17-8) 

I doubt  that  "crystalline  formations"  would  form  that  quickly,  but  no  doubt  the  cavity- 
in-the  rock  idea  is  correct.  Verrill  went  on: 

"Another  flint  containing  treasure  was  found  in  a gravel  pit  at 
Westerham,  Kent.  This  time  the  hollow  rock  contained  ancient  French 
coins  dating  from  150  to  50  B.C.  A very  amusing  incident  occurred 
when  a coroner’s  inquest  was  held  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
treasure  belonged  legally  to  the  Crown.  With  all  seriousness  and 
soberness  the  steward  of  the  estate  was  asked  by  the  coroner  if  he 
knew  who  hid  the  coins."  (p.  118) 

No  further  details  are  given,  and  Verrill  gives  no  references  for  his  stories, 
unfortunately,  but  I live  in  hopes  that  one  of  these  days  I will  discover  more 
information  relating  to  these  curious  finds. 

My  next  and  final  coin-mystery  comes  not  from  an  old  book  but  from  personal 
experience,  or  rather  that  of  a friend  of  mine,  a keen  collector  of  Indian  coins. 

He  showed  me  a group  of  silver  punch-marked  coins  of  the  type  attributed  to  the 
Narbada  Valley  region  of  the  Kingdom  of  Avanti.  These  are  rather  like  little  ingots 
of  silver  with  a geometrical  design  literally  punched  into  their  surface  (Fig.  2). 
Michael  Mitchiner  ( Ancient  & Classical  World  nos.  4087-8)  dates  the  type  to  about 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  Others  - including  my  friend  - prefer  a date  of  about  400-300 
B.C.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  coins  came  to  him  as  an  apparently  intact  hoard,  covered 
in  encrustations  from  the  soil,  along  with  the  report  that  they  had  been  purchased 
from  a bullion  dealer  in  the  Lucknow  bazaar. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  story.  But  then  my  friend  noticed  that  one  of 
the  coins  had  a circular  object  embedded  into,  or  fused  onto,  its  surface.  Closer 
inspection  with  a magnifying  glass  revealed  something  that  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a modem  wrist- watch  winder  (Fig.  3)!  (Having  seen  and  handled,  and  pondered 
long  on  this  curiosity,  I certainly  cannot  think  of  what  it  is  if  it  isn’t  a watch-winder.) 
Yet  this  is  how  the  coin  came  out  of  the  ground,  seemingly  having  lain  in  the  hoard 
for  over  2000  years! 
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Fig.  4 Fig.  5 


My  first  reaction  was  that  someone  was  playing  a prank  here  - like  those  jokers  who 
superglue  a £1  coin  to  the  pavement  outside  a cafe,  and  sit  inside  sipping  coffee 
whilst  they  watch  passers-by  struggle  to  retrieve  the  coin.  Had  someone  super-glued 
or  welded  a modem  wrist-watch  winder  onto  a very  old  coin  "to  create  an  enigma"? 
Not  likely,  said  my  friend.  The  vendor  hadn’t  even  noticed  the  "winder",  he  said. 
Furthermore,  it  occurs  to  me  that  since  these  coins  are  worth  a lot  money,  anyone 
setting  out  to  create  an  enigma  would  surely  do  it  with  something  a lot  cheaper.  To 
make  an  analogy,  folk  don’t  go  round  drawing  moustaches  on  penny-blacks  just  for 
the  hell  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  plausible  ways  to  explain  this  enigmatic  object: 

(i)  The  winder  isn’t  a winder  at  all.  It  is  only  something  that 
looks  like  a winder,  and  it  has  lain  with  the  coin  for  over  2000 
years. 

(ii)  The  coins  did  belong  to  a hoard  buried  over  2000  years  ago, 
but  the  hoard  has  been  buried  more  than  once.  The  coins 
themselves  were  first  concealed  by  their  original  owner,  in 
about  350  B.C.,  say.  Some  150  years  ago  the  hoard  was  dug 
up  by  some  fortunate  native  and  sold  to  the  then  equivalent  of 
a dealer  in  scrap  precious  metals.  In  1857  Lucknow  was 
caught  up  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  in  those  troubled  times  the 
scrap  merchant  decided  to  bury  his  stock  for  safety.  This  time, 
though,  the  coins  were  not  alone  when  buried:  various  bits  and 
bats  of  silver  were  mixed  in  with  them,  and  amongst  these  was 
an  old  watch-winder.  Sadly,  the  scrap  merchant  was  killed  in 
the  mutiny  and  never  retrieved  his  hoard.  The  coins  - plus 
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winder  - then  lay  buried  for  nearly  a century  and  a half,  during 
which  time  the  effects  of  corrosion  fused  the  winder  onto  one 
of  the  coins.  Then,  a few  years  ago,  the  hoard  was  dug  up  for 
a second  time  by  another  fortunate  native,  and  sold  to  the 
bullion  dealer,  who  sorted  out  the  coins  from  the  other  bits  and 
bats,  not  even  noticing  the  winder  adhering  to  one  of  them. 

The  unsorted  and  uncleaned  coins  eventually  came  into  the 
hands  of  an  English  coin  collector,  and  the  rest  we  know. 

The  owner  of  this  curiosity  favours  theory  (i),  whereas  I would  favour  theory  (ii), 
despite  its  multiplicity  of  fortunate  natives.  To  me  the  "winder"  looks  to  have  a 
machine-tooled  edge,  and  though  the  ancients  were  certainly  capable  of  engraving  by 
hand  the  regular  series  of  straight  lines  on  the  edges  of  the  "winder",  the  perfect 
circularity  of  the  thing  plus  its  smoothly  domed  upper  surface  suggest  a modern 
origin. 

Readers  of  the  N1  Bulletin  must  decide  for  themselves  which  hypothesis  they  prefer! 
Notes  on  the  illustrations. 


Fig.  2 One  of  the  punch-marked  coins  cleaned  to  show  the  details  of  the 

design.  The  reverse  of  the  coin  is  plain. 

Fig.  3 (a)  The  coin  with  "winder"  seen  from  above.  The  "winder"  is 

perfectly  circular.  Note  that  this  coin  is  uncleaned,  so  no  design  is 
clearly  visible. 

(b)  The  coin  seen  edge-on  from  position  A.  The  "winder"  is  domed 
and  has  a milled  edge  as  shown. 

Figs.  4 & 5 Unfortunately  this  oddity  does  not  photograph  well,  but  English  coin- 
dealer Ian  Johnson  has  had  a good  attempt  for  me.  Fig.  4 at  least 
captures  the  smooth  domed  surface  of  the  "winder",  as  in  Fig.  3(b), 
though  not  its  milled  edge.  Fig.  5 in  effect  juxtaposes  Figs.  2 & 3(a). 

Notes. 


1.  To  those  who  imagine  that  a hypothetical  "lost  coin"  story  can  be  invented  to 
explain  any  enigma,  let  me  relate  the  following  actual  experience.  Some  years 
ago  a colleague  at  work  told  me  about  a "really  old"  papal  coin  that  she  had 
found  on  a visit  to  the  catacombs  at  Rome.  When  I expressed  an  interest  and 
asked  to  see  it,  she  told  me  that,  unfortunately,  she  had  lost  it  - on  a visit  to 
Australia!  I couldn’t  help  but  laugh  as  I thought  of  the  puzzle  that  this  might 
present  to  an  archaeologist  of  the  future! 

2.  See  William  R.  Corliss’s  Ancient  Man:  A Handbook  of  Puzzling  Artifacts 
(1980),  p.652;  and  John  Michell  and  Robert  J.  M.  Rickard’s  Phenomena:  A 
Book  of  Wonders  (1977),  p.75. 
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SIX  MONTHS  IN  THE  LIMA  MINT  1838-1839 

Horace  P.  Flatt,  Terrell,  Texas,  Nl  #1857 


Introduction.  The  Lima  mint,  first  opened  in  1565,  has  been  continuously  open  since 
1684.  Six  months  is  therefore  not  a long  time  in  its  history,  but  in  the  six  months 
from  the  end  of  July  1838  to  the  end  of  January  1839,  the  mint  produced  a 
remarkable  series  of  four  coins  - all  now  scarce  to  rare  - which  truly  reflected  the 
tumultuous  political  history  of  the  period.  These  months  correspond  to  the  time  in 
which  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation  was  disintegrating  under  the  internal  pressure 
of  Peruvian  nationalism  and  Chilian  intervention.  The  coins  produced  document  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  chief  protagonists:  General  Andr6s  de  Santa  Cruz,  President 
of  Bolivia  and  head  of  the  Confederation,  General  Luis  Jos6  de  Orbegoso,  the  last 
elected  President  of  Peru  and  now  President  of  the  State  of  North  Peru  (one  of  the 
three  states  in  the  Confederation),  and  General  Agustfn  Gamarra,  former  President  of 
Peru  and  the  leader  of  the  Peruvian  exiles  in  the  invading  forces  from  Chile1. 

The  formation  of  the  Confederation  outwardly  had  little  effect  on  the  Lima  mint.  The 
State  of  North  Peru  (Estado  Nor  - Peruano)  had  been  established  by  a proclamation 
of  6 August  1836.  This  same  proclamation  declared  that  the  design  of  the  coins  of 
the  Lima  mint  was  to  remain  the  same  as  before,  except  that  the  inscription 
REPUBLICA  PERUANA  was  to  be  replaced  by  ESTADO  NOR  - PERUANO. 
Given  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  coins  of  1836  bearing 
both  inscriptions,  but  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  coins  of  both  1838  and  1839 
bearing  both  inscriptions,  with  yet  a third  inscription  in  the  latter  year. 

This  article  discusses  the  work  of  the  Lima  mint  during  these  six  months,  and 
describes  the  events  leading  to  the  production  of  the  different  coins.  The  key  to 
understanding  the  series  of  coins  lies  in  understanding  who  controlled  the  Lima  mint 
at  different  times. 

Changes  in  Control.  By  the  middle  of  1838,  affairs  in  Peru  had  reached  the  crisis 
stage.  Chile  felt  threatened  by  a strong  state  on  its  borders  and  had  determined  to 
resume  its  aborted  war  against  Santa  Cruz.  An  invasion  force  commanded  by  a 
Chilian  general,  and  supported  by  a few  Peruvian  exiles  headed  by  Gamarra,  was  on 
the  move.  The  northern  part  of  Pem,  already  unrestive  under  the  domination  of  Santa 
Cruz,  was  further  incited  to  the  point  of  revolution  by  agents  of  Gamarra  and  Chile. 
The  revolt  began  in  the  city  of  Huar£z  on  21  July,  spread  quickly  to  other  cities  of 
the  north,  and  culminated  in  the  declaration  of  independence  in  Lima  on  29  July. 
Orbegoso  was  proclaimed  provisional  President  of  Peru  and  quickly  stated  his  intent 
to  rid  Peru  of  all  foreign  forces,  both  Bolivian  and  Chilian.  However,  the  forces  loyal 
to  him  were  defeated  by  the  Chilians  in  the  Battle  of  Guia  on  21  August,  and  Lima 
fell  under  the  control  of  Gamarra.  Gamarra  proclaimed  himself  provisional  President 
of  Pem  and  proceeded  to  establish  his  own  government  in  Lima. 

The  Director  of  the  Lima  mint,  General  Mariano  Necochea,  a true  patriot  and  hero 
of  the  war  for  independence  from  Spain,  had  actively  fought  against  Gamarra  and  the 
Chilian  invaders.  To  no  one’s  surprise,  Necochea  was  removed  from  office.  The 
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Contador  (accountant)  of  the  mint,  Jos6  Pedro  Carrillo,  was  appointed  interim 
Director  of  the  Mint  on  1 September2  and  reported  on  the  state  of  the  mint  on  22 
September3.  He  noted  that  there  was  only  a little  over  276  pesos  in  the  mint.  Cut 
coins  and  the  residuals  of  assays  brought  the  total  value  of  coins  to  about  472  pesos. 

About  a month  later,  the  decision  was  reached  to  evacuate  Lima  in  order  to  unite  all 
the  invading  forces  opposing  Santa  Cruz.  Jos6  Mendiburu,  Gamarra’s  treasury 
minister,  ordered  Carrillo  to  immediately  mint  the  silver  existing  there4.  The  fiel  (the 
person  actually  responsible  for  the  coining  process  in  the  mint),  Francisco  Carassa, 
estimated  that  as  much  as  719  marks  7 ounces  (a  mark  is  eight  Spanish  ounces,  i.e., 
230.04565  grams)  could  be  gathered  from  all  sources,  but  Carrillo  estimated 
conservatively  only  about  400  marks  would  be  actually  available  for  minting5.  Two 
days  later,  Carrillo  reported  to  Mendiburu  that  6,000  pesos  had  been  sent  to  the 
Treasury  and  another  367  pesos  had  been  retained  to  cover  some  costs6.  This  is  very 
close  to  the  amount  estimated  by  Carassa.  Gamarra  evacuated  Lima  on  8 November 
in  order  to  rejoin  the  campaign  against  Santa  Cruz.  The  coins  minted  in  the  first  part 
of  November  undoubtedly  are  those  of  1838  with  the  inscription  REPUB. 
PERUANA.  The  small  mintage  indicated  above  also  corresponds  with  the  known 
scarcity  of  this  particular  coin. 

Following  the  earlier  defection  of  Orbegoso,  Santa  Cmz  had  named  Jos6  de  la  Riva 
Agiiero  as  the  president  of  North  Peru.  Five  days  after  Santa  Cruz  re-entered  Lima 
on  10  November  following  the  departure  of  Gamarra,  Riva  Agiiero  was  named  the 
provisional  President  of  the  Republic  of  North  Peru  (Republica  Nor  - Peruana)7. 
Necochea  was  given  special  recognition  by  Santa  Cruz,  because  of  his  opposition  to 
Gamarra,  and  restored  to  his  job  as  Director  of  the  Mint.  However,  Santa  Cruz’s 
forces  were  defeated  on  20  January  1839  at  the  battle  of  Yungay,  and  on  28  January, 
Gamarra  re-entered  Lima.  The  Confederacion  did  not  survive  this  final  defeat  at 
Yungay,  and  Santa  Cruz  eventually  went  into  exile  in  Europe. 

During  the  final  two  months  of  the  control  of  the  Lima  mint  by  Santa  Cruz’s 
government,  there  was  a great  shortage  of  silver.  Nonetheless,  three  different  coins 
were  made  in  January  1839.  The  first  of  these  was  the  eight  reales  with  the 
inscription  EST.  NOR  - PERUANO  and  the  rare  half  real  and  eight  reales  coins  with 
the  inscription  REP.  NOR  - PERUANA.  The  number  of  any  of  these  coins  minted 
is  not  known.  The  coin  inscribed  EST.  NOR  - PERUANO,  of  course, 
commemorates  a name  no  longer  official,  and  reminds  us  of  the  change  of  names  at 
an  earlier  time  in  South  Peru.  The  coin  appears  to  be  rare  only  in  high  grades. 

Conclusion.  The  existence  of  Lima  coins  inscribed  REPUB.  PERUANA  for  both 
1838  and  1839  has  tended  to  make  many  numismatists  believe  that  the  coins  of  1839 
inscribed  EST.  NOR  - PERUANO  and  REP.  NOR  - PERUANA  were  somehow 
anomalous  coins,  produced  perhaps  in  mistake  after  Lima  was  seized  in  1838  by 
Gamarra.  This  article  show  that,  to  the  contrary,  the  coin  of  1838  inscribed  REPUB. 
PERUANA  is  the  true  anomaly  in  the  sequence  of  the  coins  produced  in  the  Lima 
mint;  current  catalog  prices  do  not  reflect  the  small  number  of  coins  actually 
produced. 
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CORRECTION  - "Five  and  Ten  Para  Currency  in  the  Reign  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  n 1876-1909  A.D." 

The  above  article,  published  in  the  May,  1993  issue  (pp.  113-1 16),  contained  an  error 
concerning  the  regnal  year  date  of  the  5 & 10  para  pattern  coins.  The  discussion  on 
these  patterns  beginning  on  page  116  should  read  as  follows: 

"The  next  event  at  the  Constantinople  mint  happened  in  his  23rd  regnal  year 
(1899  A.D.)  and  is  of  special  interest.  Patterns  for  the  5 para  and  additionally 
the  10  para  in  copper  were  struck  with  his  title  El  Ghazi  and  the  tughra  on  the 
obverse,  but  were  never  released  (Fig.  5). 


Patterns  for  the  5 & 10  para  copper  coins,  regnal  year  23. 


"Then  two  years  later  in  his  25th  regnal  year  a decision  was  reached  to 
alleviate  the  chronic  shortage  of  small  change.  Entirely  new  designed  coins 
for  the  10  and  5 para  denominations  were  struck  in  nickel  (10%  silver  and 
90%  copper)  which  of  course  had  his  title  beside  the  tughra  (Fig.  6)." 
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OFFICIAL  SMUGGLERS 


Peter  Kraneveld,  Draveil,  France,  NI  #1131 

The  Netherlands’  East  India  Company  (Verenigde  Oost-Indische  Compagnie — VOC) 
| was  one  of  the  many  that  had  as  its  mission  to  conduct  trade  with  India.  Other  such 
companies  existed  in  Austria,  Denmark,  England,  France  and  Prussia.  However,  VOC 
became  one  of  the  most  successful. 

It  was  the  first  limited  liability  company  in  the  world.  Its  shares  paid  a rich  dividend 
on  a capital  of  6.5  million  guilders.  It  was  an  early  example  of  a multinational 
company,  with  offices  in  the  East  Indies,  India,  Ceylon,  Taiwan  and  even  Japan.  It 
was  the  first  in  the  world  to  buy  land  in  Manhattan.  It  was  the  first  large 
industrialized  company  in  history,  having  a long  series  of  ships  built  from  the  same 
design1.  It  acquired  sovereign  rights:  it  fought  wars,  concluded  treaties,  nominated 
Governors  and  ruled  lands. 

The  VOC  also  issued  its  own  coins.  Collectors  are  familiar  with  the  VOC  monogram 
on  coins  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  Muscat  and  parts  of  India. 
Although  these  coins  have  the  same  name  as  coins  struck  in  the  Netherlands,  they  did 
not  have  the  same  value:  in  the  home  country  a stuiver  was  worth  8 duiten2,  but  a 
VOC  stuiver  was  worth  4 duiten.  Likewise,  a rijksdaalder  was  generally  worth  about 
60  stuivers  in  the  low  countries,  but  it  took  75  stuivers  to  get  a VOC  rijksdaalder. 

| The  only  possible  solution  to  prevent  a money  drain  of  duiten  in  the  VOC  possessions 
and  of  large  silver  in  the  United  Provinces  (as  the  Netherlands  were  then  called)  was 
to  create  different  coins  for  the  VOC.  This  solution  succeeded  admirably  for  copper 
coins  and  failed  miserably  for  silver.  The  problem  was  that  the  home  government  had 
conceded  the  right  of  the  VOC  to  strike  silver  on  the  condition  that  homeland  types 
would  continue  to  circulate  in  the  VOC  possessions. 

This  bad  economic  policy  was  based  on  sound  financial  considerations.  There  was 
a difference  between  the  value  of  the  coin  and  the  value  of  the  metal  contained  in  it. 
As  the  price  of  the  metal  fluctuated,  the  difference  was  made  large  enough  to  cover 
minting  cost  in  most  times.  This  means  that  the  difference  was  often  excessive.  It 
was  therefore  possible  to  speculate  in  silver  if  coins  could  be  struck  and  melted  at 
will.  Conceding  minting  rights  to  the  VOC  would  have  given  it  a powerful  position 
to  undermine  the  monetary  and  financial  policy  of  the  United  Provinces. 

This  situation  made  it  profitable  to  export  large  silver  from  the  United  Provinces, 
change  it  for  small  silver  in  the  VOC  possessions,  export  these  to  the  United 
Provinces  and  make  a profit.  However,  the  VOC  had  a monopoly  on  trade  with  the 


1 You  can  visit  a standard  VOC  ship  in  the  port  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  recently  constructed  from 
surviving  plans. 


In  Dutch  the  plural  of  "duit"  (sometimes  called  "doit”  in  English)  is  "duiten",  not  "duits". 
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East  Indies  and  did  not  allow  import  of  coin,  other  than  its  own.  From  diaries  of 
sailors  we  know  that  they  would  sometimes  sew  a coin  in  their  clothes,  but  a recent 
archeological  find  has  put  their  small  time  effort  into  perspective. 


VOC  Silver  Ducatoon,  Holland  Arms,  1741/40  (Scholten  No.  30) 

In  1735  the  VOC  ship  "Vliegend  Hert"  sank  in  the  North  Sea.  Soon  thereafter  the 
VOC  hired  the  English  captain  William  Evans  to  try  and  salvage  its  three  cases  of 
legal,  official  and  registered  VOC  coins  with  a total  value  of  67  thousand  guilders. 
Evans  failed.  It  took  over  250  years  and  an  international  team  of  divers  and  salvagers 
led  by  Rex  Cowan  to  find  them.  They  were  completely  intact.  In  the  middle  of  each 
case  were  gold  coins.  They  were  surrounded  by  sealed  bags  with  silver  ducatoons. 
The  coins  were  stowed  in  the  cases  with  peat,  so  that  they  would  not  shift  during  the 
journey. 

Even  more  exciting  was  that  a number  of  small  cases  were  found  in  the  captain’s 
cabin  that  also  contained  large  silver  coins.  Dutch  experts  have  concluded  that  they 
belonged  to  the  officers  of  the  ship.  Apparently,  big  time  smuggling  was  practiced 
by  the  officers,  and  probably  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  VOC.  How  else  can  one 
explain  that  a VOC  captain  had  to  pay  1500  guilders  to  be  hired  for  a journey,  while 
his  salary  amounted  to  72  guilders  a month! 

Until  the  31st  of  January  1994  you  can  visit  a special  exposition  on  the  treasure  of 
the  "Vliegend  Hert"  in  the  "Koninklijk  Penningkabinet"  (the  Dutch  State  coin 
collection),  Rapenburg  28,  Leiden,  the  Netherlands. 

******************************************************************** 

YEOMAN  AND  CRAIG  CATALOGS  SAVED  ON  SHELF  SPACE 

Currently  I need  the  12th  (library)  edition  of  Krause  and  Mishler’s  Standard  Catalog 
of  World  Coins  for  Yeoman  numbers,  the  ANA  edition  for  the  KM  numbers  of  older 
coins  and  the  20th  edition  of  KM  numbers  for  recent  issues,  a total  shelf  space  of  25 
centimeters  (10  inches).  Modern  World  Coins  and  Current  Coins  of  the  World  by 
Yeoman  and  Coins  of  the  World  by  Craig  used  to  take  up  only  8 centimeters  (3 
inches). 
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(Submitted  by  Peter  Kraneveld) 


THE  DRUID  PENNY 


Mike  Davis,  Piqua,  Ohio,  NI  # 2392 

Several  years  ago  I found  a very  worn  specimen  of  the  following  type  in  a dealer’s 
junk  box.  The  only  recognizable  features  were  the  obverse  bust  and  the  stylized 
letters  in  the  center  of  the  reverse.  At  first  I thought  it  was  some  type  of  Arabic  coin, 
but  I could  not  find  it  listed  anywhere,  so  I put  it  away.  Just  recently  I came  across 
a copy  of  WELSH  INDUSTRIAL  TOKENS,  published  by  the  National  Museum  of 
Wales  in  1973.  I started  reading  through  the  book  and  saw  this  piece  illustrated  on 
the  second  page.  I was  very  surprised  and  pleased  to  have  finally  identified  this 
mystery  piece. 

The  following  is  an  extract  and  the  illustration  from  the  reference  mentioned  above. 


This  was  the  first  of  the  18th  century  tokens  and  the  first  copper  penny 
to  circulate  in  England  and  Wales.  It  was  designed  by  Hancock  and 
manufactured  in  the  mint  set  up  by  the  company  in  Birmingham,  and 
was  in  circulation  by  April  1787;  the  chief  design  of  a druid’s  head 
commemorates  the  fact  that  Anglesey  had  been  the  home  of  British 
druidism  until  the  Roman  conquest,  and  may  have  been  adapted  from 
an  engraving  in  Rowland’s  Mona  Antiqua  Illustrata  (1766).  The 
inscription  on  the  reverse  "we  promise  to  pay  the  bearer  one  penny" 
is  continued  in  indented  letters  round  the  edge  "on  demand  in  London 
Liverpool  or  Anglesey".  In  1787-8  and  1790,  some  250  tons  of  these 
pennies  were  produced,  though  only  the  first  issue  has  the  initials  of 
John  Dawes,  the  banker  who  had  initially  financed  the  Parys  Mine  in 
1778.  Halfpence  were  struck  in  1788-91,  the  reverse  inscription  being 
"The  Anglesey  Mines  Halfpenny";  the  edge  of  the  1791  Boulton  issue 
reads  "payable  in  Anglesey  or  London".  Some  50  tons  of  halfpence, 
excluding  the  Boulton  issue,  were  struck. 

The  story  of  the  copper  mines  on  Parys  Mountain,  Amlwch,  is 
complex  because  two  firms  were  involved.  Roe  & Co.  of  Macclesfield 
were  first,  on  the  west  side;  and  when  their  lease  ran  out  in  1785,  the 
ground  landlord,  later  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  took  over  a mine  which, 
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in  1768,  had  been  proved  to  be  astonishingly  rich.  The  Parys  Mine 
Company  was  set  up  in  1778  to  work  the  east  side,  and  consisted  of 
the  part-landowner,  the  Revd.  Edward  Hughes,  Dawes  abovementioned, 
and  Thomas  Williams  ( Twm  Chwarae  Teg,  "Tom  Fair  Play"  to  the 
workmen),  a solicitor  who  very  swiftly  displayed  a considerable 
business  talent  which,  from  gaining  him  a partnership  with  the  then 
Lord  Uxbridge  in  the  west  or  Mona  Mine,  led  to  a complete  control  of 
the  British  copper-trade  smashed  only  by  Boulton  and  his  associates 
in  the  Birmingham  Mining  and  Copper  Company,  set  up  in  1790. 
Production  of  the  Anglesey  mines  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  was 
certainly  very  large.  Though  it  gradually  recovered  from  the  post-war 
depression,  it  was  eventually  killed  by  imports  of  cheap  and  higher- 
grade  ore  from  America,  and  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  faded 
away  completely. 

The  company  had  smelting- works  at  Amlwch  in  Anglesey,  at  Holywell 
(Flints.)  in  conjunction  with  a brass-foundry,  at  Liverpool,  Swansea 
and  elsewhere.  The  tokens  circulated  throughout  all  these  works,  and 
for  this  reason,  and  because  of  their  excellent  quality,  they  became 
very  nearly  a national  currency  together  with  those  of  Wilkinson  (no. 

10).  There  are  many  varieties  and  many  spurious  pieces,  some  simple 
counterfeits  such  as  that  dated  1784,  and  others  (including  "half- 
halfpennies") produced  by  Birmingham  firms  for  collectors.  Some  of 
the  latter  devote  one  side  to  political  subjects. 

J.  R.  Harris,  The  Copper  King  (Liverpool,  1964);  J.  Rowlands,  Copper 
Mountain  (Llangefni,  1966). 

******************************************************************** 

MINING  TALER 


John  Frederick  of  Brunswick  issued  a Double  Thick  Taler  in  1678.  The  reverse  of 
this  coin  has  an  unusual  scene  of  mountain  mining  with  the  deep  shaft  and  lateral 
tunnels. 
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(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


ABOUT  THOSE  COUNTERSTAMPS COINS 

COUNTERSTAMPED  BEFORE  THEY  WERE  MINTED? 


Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  N1  #1786 

Recently  I bought  a copper  Brazilian  coin  with  an  obviously  forged  counterstamp  on 
it.  Contemporary  forgeries  of  coins  and  counterstamps  are  quite  common  in  Brazilian 
numismatics  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  In  this  case  the  mark  that  was 
imitated  was  a shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Portugal.  This  mark,  authorized  on  April 
18,  1809,  was  used  to  double  the  value  of  older  colonial  copper  coins  to  realign  the 
coin’s  value  with  the  rise  in  the  value  of  copper  due  to  the  demands  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  It  is  a quite  common  stamp,  both  in  authentic  form  and  as  forgery. 
What  intrigued  me  was  the  fact  that  the  coin,  which  supposedly  was  counterstamped 
in  1809,  was  struck  in  1820!  It  is  a 40  (XL)  reis  piece  minted  in  Bahia,  with 
mintmark  B,  for  the  provinces  of  Goias  and  Mato  Grosso.  It  is  catalogued  as  KM 
340  or  C-l  1 1.  The  piece,  itself  possibly  a contemporary  forgery,  is  overstruck  on  an 
older  coin,  probably  a colonial  20  reis. 


It  is  possible  to  speculate  on  the  reason  why  a forger  would  go  to  the  trouble  of 
counterstamping  that  kind  of  coin  at  such  a late  date.  At  the  time,  the  state  of  the 
circulating  copper  pieces  in  Brazil  was  chaotic.  These  coins  were  mainly  used  by  the 
poorer  classes  and  the  slaves.  A large  number  were  fakes,  since  the  population  would 
not  pay  much  attention  to  the  exact  details  of  coins,  as  most  of  the  people  were 
illiterate.  In  addition,  coins  of  several  different  weight  standards  were  used  in  the 
huge  country  during  the  early  period  of  the  empire  (1822-1833).  The  legislation 
governing  these  standards  probably  codified  an  existing  situation  which  had  arisen  by 
convoluted  means.  This  legislation  defined  a number  of  different  weight  standards 
for  coins.  Of  these,  two  are  of  interest  for  this  particular  coin.  The  relatively  well 
developed  areas  of  Brazil,  mainly  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  used  copper  coins  on  a 
standard  of  each  ten  reis  value  struck  of  one  oitavo  (3.586  g)  copper.  The 
underdeveloped  provinces  of  Goias  and  Mato  Grosso,  on  the  other  hand,  used  coins 
on  a standard  of  each  twenty  reis  weighing  one  oitavo.  The  government  may  have 
been  trying  to  counter  these  trends  in  Goias  and  force  that  province  into  line  with  the 
Atlantic  coast,  for  my  worn  coin  weighs  about  13.6  grams,  so  it  was  probably  struck 
at  a weight  of  4 oitavos  (14.34  g),  or  one  oitavo  per  ten  reis. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  provinces  of  Goias  and  Mato  Grosso,  for  which  the  coin  was 
struck,  very  shortly  afterwards  used  coins  of  much  lighter  weight.  Yet  this  piece  was 


clearly  marked  as  a 40  reis  coin  and  hence  could  not  easily  pass  for  a higher  value 
more  in  line  with  its  weight.  Most  people  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  would 
recognize  marks  of  value!  The  only  way  around  this  dilemma  was  to  apply  a fake 
countermark  over  the  offending  numerals  in  order  to  mask  the  face  value  of  the  coin, 
and  trust  that  a mainly  illiterate  population  would  not  notice  the  discrepancy.  In  this 
way  the  forger  could  reap  a tidy  profit,  especially  because  he  probably  had  access  to 
a good  supply  of  these  coins  for  conversion.  After  all,  making  a punch  for  just  one 
coin  would  not  be  worth  his  while.  Therefore  I suspect  that  there  are  more 
concoctions  of  this  type  available,  and  would  like  to  know  if  anybody  else  has  found 
similar  pieces. 

CHARLES  I CROWN 


The  Tower  Mint  struck  this  first  issue  of  Charles  I of  England.  The  obverse  shows 
the  King  on  horseback,  riding  to  the  left,  while  the  reverse  is  the  Coat  of  Arms. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 

********************************************************************* 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

"MAUNDY  MONEY:  Gifts  in  money  given  by  the  sovereign  on  Maundy  Thursday 
(the  day  before  Good  Friday)  to  the  number  of  aged  poor  men  and  women  that 
corresponds  with  her  (his)  age.  Broadcloth,  fish,  bread  and  wine  were  given  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  I,  later  clothing  and  provisions.  The  clothing  was  replaced  by 
money  in  1725  and  the  provisions  in  1837.  In  due  course  the  ceremony  was 
transferred  from  the  chapel  at  Whitehall  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Personal  distribution 
of  the  doles  ceased  in  1688  until  George  V restarted  it  in  1932,  as  did  Edward  VIII 
in  1936.  Queen  Elizabeth  II  has  made  a personal  distribution  in  most  years  since 
1953  and  the  ceremony  is  no  longer  held  at  Westminster  every  year.  Thus  the  1979 
service  attended  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Philip  was  held  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 
The  money  is  specially  struck  in  silver  pennies,  twopennies,  threepences,  and 
fourpences  and  is  unaffected  by  decimalization." 

Taken  from  p.  721,  Brewer’s  Dictionary 
of  Phrase  & Fable. 
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The  Impact  of  Kharoshthi  on  the  Tribal 
Coins  of  North  India 


Devendra  Handa,  Chandigarh,  India,  NI  # 2404 

The  tribal  coins  of  North  India  coming  mainly  from  the  ancient  Punjab  (which  now 
forms  part  of  Himachal  Pradesh,  the  whole  of  the  present  Punjab  and  Haryana  and  the 
Union  Territory  of  Chandigarh,  along  with  some  parts  of  the  adjoining  U.P.)  show  the 
orthographic  peculiarity  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  Brahml  h for  jh  and  ny,  and  of 
jh  for  ny  which  may  be  illustrated  from  the  following  examples1: 

1.  Mahadevasa  raho  Dharaghoshasa  Odubarisa 2 

2.  [Ra]ho  Mahimitasa 3 

3.  [Ra]ho  Bhanumitasa4 

4.  Raha  Kunidasa  Amoghabhutisa  Maharajasa 5 

5.  Raj  aha  janapadasa 6 

6.  Yaudheyanajm  ] Bahudhahake1 

1.  Bhagavata  sv amino  Brahmahadevasya 8 
8.  Vrishni-rajajha-ganasya  bhubharasya 9 

All  the  coins  containing  these  legends  belong  to  the  period  from  circa  second-first 
century  BC  to  first-second  century  AD. 

Dharaghosha  was  an  Audumbara  chief.  The  legend  cited  above  (No.  1)  occurs  on  his 
silver  coins.  Unfortunately,  the  Brahml  legend  on  his  copper  coins,  and  of  course  on 
all  other  square  copper  coins  definitely  attributable  to  the  Audumbara  chiefs,  is  not 
clear  to  give  us  an  exact  idea  whether  jh  was  also  used  in  the  title  ( rajho ) or  not,  the 
title  raho  on  the  coins  under  consideration,  however,  certainly  stands  for  rajho.  Since 
the  Audumbara  coins  are  biscriptual,  the  Kharoshthi  version  also  shows  the  use  of 
raha  as  the  title,  as  is  usual  in  this  script.  The  Brahml  version,  not  unlike  the 
Kharoshthi  one,  betrays  the  popularity  of  the  Prakrit.  The  use  of  raho  in  Brahml  in 
the  legend  of  Dharaghosha’s  coins  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  impact  of 
Kharoshthi  or  the  popularity  of  the  Prakrit,  or  perhaps  both.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
noted  that  the  Vemaki  chief  Rudravarman,  not  far  removed  from  Dharaghosha 
chronologically  and  perhaps  spatially  also,  uses  the  title  rajho  in  Brahml  on  his 
coins.10 

Of  the  Mitras  of  Punjab  also,  Ajamita  employs  Rajho11  through  Mahimitra  and 
Bhanumitra  use  raho  indicating  clearly  that  not  much  difference  was  recognised 
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between  the  pronunciation  of  h and  jh  in  the  same  area  where  the  coins  of  the  rulers 
of  this  dynasty  circulated.  A substantial  chronological  gap  too  cannot  be  visualized 
between  them. 

The  biscriptual  Kuninda  silver  coins,  too,  betray  that  Rajha ,n  Rajnahn  and  Raho 
were  used  simultaneously.  If,  however,  the  copper  coins  of  Classes  I and  II  (neat  and 
coarse  fabrics  with  only  the  Brahml  legends),  successively  of  the  later  periods,  are 
taken  into  consideration,  we  find  that  all  published  specimens14  reveal  the  use  of 
rajhah  only  indicating  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  h for  jh  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  impact  of  the  KharoshthI  script. 

The  Rajanyas  have  issued  coins  bearing  the  KharoshthI  and  Brahml  legends  dated 
respectively  to  the  second  and  first  centuries  BC.15  The  legend  is  the  same  on  both 
and  so  also  is  the  name  of  the  tribe  spelled  as  Rajana  even  in  Brahml.16  Was  it  not 
a hang  over  of  the  tradition  and  earlier  pronunciation? 

The  Yaudheyas  are  not  known  to  have  ever  employed  KharoshthI  but  their 
Bull/Elephant  Type  coins  (Class  II  of  Allan)  datable  to  the  late  second-first  century 
BC17  invariably  use  h in  the  legend  Yaudheyanam  Bahudhahaka  [or  - dhahake ]. 
Bahudhanaka  of  the  legend  is  certainly  Bahudhanyaka  mentioned  in  the 
Mahabharata ,18  the  Maharndyurf9  etc.  We  thus  see  that  h in  the  early  Yaudheya 
territory  stood  for  ny  sound  of  Sanskrit.  The  examples  of  Brahmahadevasya  as  noted 
above  on  the  coins  of  Varieties  f and  g of  Class  HI,  dated  to  the  second  century  AD, 
however,  reveal  that  though  ny  was  considered  to  be  a distinct  sound,  some  people 
may  have  continued  the  use  of  h to  denote  it. 

The  unique  Vrishni  silver  coin  datable  to  first  century  BC,20  on  the  other  hand, 
indicates  the  use  of  jh  for  ny. 

We,  thus,  see  that  the  Yaudheyas  of  Bahdhanyaka  (Rohtak)  used  h for  ny  in  the  late 
second-first  century  BC.  The  Rajanyas  (in  North  Rajasthan)  in  the  first  century  BC 
continued  to  do  so  but  the  Vrishnis,  probably  between  the  Beas  and  the  Sarasvatl 
during  the  same  century,  however,  used  jh  for  ny.  In  the  first  century  BC/AD,  the 
Mitras,  the  Audumbaras  (in  the  Pathankot-Jwalamukhi  region)  and  the  Kunindas  in 
the  hills  of  Himachal  Pradesh  and  western  U.P.  and  the  adjoining  plains  employed  h 
for  jh.  The  Yaudheyas,  even  in  the  second  century  AD,  sometimes  used  hi  for  ny 
though  this  usage  was  on  the  wane  and  disappeared  completely  thereafter  on  the  coins 
of  the  whole  of  this  region.  But  for  the  Yaudheyas,  all  the  other  tribes  were 
biscriptual  or  had  used  the  KharoshthI  (first)  and  Brahml  (successively).  The  use  of 
KharoshthI  was  popular  in  the  area  north  of  the  river  Sarasvatl  though  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  there  are  stray  examples  of  its  use  even  in  the  region  south  of 
it.  The  Yaudheyas  were  thus  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  KharoshthI  using 
people.  Though  Prakrit  was  used  in  a much  larger  area  yet  the  confusion  of  h for  jh 
and  ny  and  jh  for  ny  in  an  area  characterised  by  biscriptualism  or  having  the  tradition 
or  proximity  of  that  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  the  use  of  KharoshthI  which  affected 
the  pronunciation  and  resulted  in  the  use  of  h for  jh  and  ny  and  also  jh  for  ny  in  an 
area  roughly  between  Taxila  and  Delhi.  With  the  natural  death  of  the  KharoshthI  in 
this  region  after  the  second  century  AD  this  confusion  also  vanished  and  the  Brahml 
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legends  and  inscriptions  show  the  use  of  appropriate  alphabets  and  conjuncts  for  the 
relevant  sounds. 


Notes  and  References 

1.  All  examples  cited  below  are  from  John  Allan’s  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  Ancient 
India,  London,  1936  (Reprint,  New  Delhi,  1975). 

2.  p.124,  no.  21,  PI  XIV.  14. 

3.  p.127,  no.  34. 

4.  p.127,  nos.  35,  PI  XV.21;  38,  PI  XV.  19;  40,  PI  XVI.2. 

5.  p.160,  no.  10,  PI  XXn.6. 

6.  pp.210-11,  nos.  1-10,  PI  XXIX.  15- 197  23. 

7.  pp.268-70,  nos.  1-46,  PI  XXXIX.14-19  (No.  6 is  a misprint  for  16  in  this  Plate). 

8.  p.274,  no.  73. 

9.  p.281,  no.  17,  PI  XVI.5. 

10.  pp.lxxxv  & 125,  no.  23,  PI  XIV.  13. 

11.  p.126,  no.  29,  PI  XLIII.l.  Allan  gives  the  Sanskrit  version  of  Ajamita  as 
Aryamitra. 

12.  pp.  159-61,  nos.  1-2,  4-5,  8,  10  & 15,  Pis  XXII-XXIII  (relevant  nos.). 

13.  pp.  159-61,  nos.  3,  6-7,  9,  12,  14  & 16,  Pis  XXII-XXIH  (relevant  nos.). 

14.  pp.  162-63,  nos.  18-22  and  164-66,  nos.  36-38,  44-45  & 61,  Pis  XXH-XXIII 
(relevant  nos.). 

15.  p.cxxiii. 

16.  pp.210-11,  nos.  1-10,  PI  XXIX.  15-23. 

17.  p.cxlix. 

18.  Sabha  Parva,  XXIX.5. 

19.  Journal  Asiatique,  1915,  p.45,  line  15. 

20.  Allan,  p.clvii. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


William  Snyder,  P.  O.  Box  1242,  Cookeville,  TN  38503:  Information  on  error  coins 
available,  and  wanted.  A data  base  of  known  World  mis-struck  coins  is  being  kept. 
Over  1400  different  brockages,  off-centers,  double  strikes,  etc.,  are  listed  in  detail. 
If  you  would  like  information  on  the  coins  of  any  country,  or  can  provide  information 
on  any  that  you  own,  or  have  seen  for  sale,  please  write. 

Ralph  A.  Cannito,  P.  O.  Box  304,  Washington.  NJ  07882:  WANTED  - 

Islamic/Arabic  hammered  silver  coinage.  From  622  AD  to  1900  AD;  especially 
interested  in  rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely 
States  and  the  Mughal  Empire.  Also  interested  in  Ottoman  & Persian  Empire  silver 
coinage  and  many  others.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and  collectors 
offers  are  welcome. 

Phil  Wing,  P.  O.  Drawer  58204,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45258:  British  Coins  Wanted  - 
All  Hammered  silver  and  gold  coins  Fine  and  Better.  All  silver  coins  1660-1760  VE 
or  better.  All  gold  Guineas  VF  or  Better.  Will  buy  for  cash  or  trade  for  other  coins. 
Please  send  or  write. 

NI  ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  See  page  30  of  the  February,  1993  issue  for  rules 
regarding  sending  items  in  for  attribution,  or  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Attribution 
Service  at  the  regular  Dallas  address  before  sending  items. 

******************************************************************** 


1683  30  GULDEN  COIN 


The  largest  gold  coin  of  the  Netherlands  is  this  30  Gulden  coin  of  1683  from  the 
Province  of  Zeeland.  The  coin  is  20.8  grams  of  gold  and  shows  on  its  obverse  a 
knight  with  a drawn  sword  and  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  Zeeland.  The  reverse  has  the 
shields  of  the  seven  larger  Zeeland  townships. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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